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Underachievers from junior high grades were assigned 
children classified as slow learners. Tutors 

iven choices as to what they would teach; 
stress was usually on their own educational needs. No 
was presented but a general evalu at ion of the program 
success. Students learned from teaching, became more aware 
own educational problems and possible solutions, developed 
social skills, and generally increased in self confidence and self 
esteem through the program. Appendixes are included which contain a 
summary of the program, an evaluation of the tutoring aspect (1967) , 
a list of participants, and examples of publicity used. Student 
comments are featured throughout. (JM) 
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"You mean those students teach?" Such a statement generally is made in response 



to a novel tutoring program in which "Those students" are students classically called 
underachievers and in which such students have been teaching elementary school chil- 
dren in a tutoring program which was designed to help the tutor rather than the 
tutoree. This tutoring program is part of a Comprehensive Remedial and Develop- 
mental Program for Disabled Learners at the Junior High Level" conducted by the 
Central Midwestern Regional Laboratory (CEMREL) at Brittany Junior High School, 
University City, Missouri. 

The tutoring program was instigated as a motivational device for the total 

program; to build the self-image of disabled learners, to reinforce the academic 

learning, and to analyze the learning process. The 1967 pilot program demonstrated 

the strengths of the total program and especially suggested the expansion of the 
2 

program. The 1967-68 program has utilized more sophisticated techniques and has 
been based on more specific goals: 

1. Motivating students to learn basic skills and reinforcing academic 
learning by teaching 

2. Building the self-image of students 

3. Providing opportunities for students to learn social skills 

4. Providing a basis for analyzing the teaching-learning process. 

Based on these goals particular methods were used to introduce the program, to 
teach basic skills, to place and to supervise tutors. Tutors as well as cooperating 
teachers assisted in the task of evaluating the program and of delineating the 
Implications of the program for other schools. 



1. See summary of the CEMREL program in the Appendix. 

2. See Evaluation Report: The Tutoring Program in the Appendix. 
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INTRODUCING STUDENTS TO THE TUTORING PROGRAM 



As a motivational device the tutoring program was introduced to the students as 
an activity which was a legitimate choice within the total program and by which they 
could give needed help to elementary school teachers and students. Students were 
informed that the tut- ring activity would help them learn and that, in fact, the 
best way to learn is to teach. After the tutoring program was outlined, students 
immediately responded with enthusiasm and with questions concerning the "when" and 
the "what" of possible assignments. Their reasons for wanting to participate 
included personal interest because they had helped a younger brother or sister, a 
desire for the freedom of leaving the junior high building during school, a need 
for the prestige accompanying the status of a teacher, or perhaps, a recognition 
that they once needed special help but didn't receive it, and now they wished to 
give such help 0 Regardless of their reasons, they wanted to participate. 

Available positions were outlined for the students and these included the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.), traditional reading, mathematics, physical edu- 
cation, art and general assistance to teachers. Students were told that they could 
select any of these but that they must learn and demonstrate proficiencies before 
being selected. The teaching of i.t.a. was done entirely on the basis of prepa- 
ration for teaching; even though the total program had selected i.t.a. as a remedial 
reading technique. Students learned the i.t.a. by writing and duplicating worksheets; 
devising sound bingo games, i.t.a. versions of "Spill and Spell," dice games using 
i.t.a. symbols and phonics wheels; writing and illustrating stories for young 
students; making charts. A Material Preparations Committee was established to 
collect and file all materials produced. Those students who were more interested 
in mathematics learned mathematics in a similar way. Although the program teachers 
wanted students to work on their academic deficiencies, students were not told that 



Lhis was their only choice. Tutoring assignments were made on the basis of interest, 
not just because students needed to learn a particular skill. 

Coupled with these concrete activities were discussions of what it meant to 
learn and how materials must be written so that learning could take place. The 
students expressed much genuine concern for children who were experiencing learning 
difficulties. As stated by a visitor, "Almost every child seems aware that each 
small activity is related to a larger, more meaningful activity, that he is not 
confronted with a series of isolated, frustrating tasks, *When X teach this to the 
children, I'll try to . . 

After small group discussions prior to the tutoring experience, students wrote 

the following comments: 

To be a good tutor, a person must: 

a. Show respect for the child 

b. Show polite manners and set a good example 

c. Allow a child a chance to talk and to try 

d. Give the child time to do his work 

e. Persuade the child rather than force him to do things 

f. Use a great deal of patience 

g. Want to help the child to be a success 

h. Understand the way kids do things 

i. Give the child credit for his work 

j. Make him feel happy about his work 

k. Know the subject he will teach 



3 As quoted in Impact of New Ideas in Education , Vol. XV, No. 2, 1967, School 
District of University City, Missouri. 
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l. Know how to handle children 

m. Know the child's likes and dislikes so that materials can be made 
for him. 

To get a child to work a tutor can: 

a. Play games that will help him learn 

b. Let the child decide what he wants to do 

c. Show him how much he has learned 

d. Tell the child a story about someone who wouldn't work and then 
tell him not to be like that^*. 

INTRODUCING TEACHERS TO THE TUTORING PROGRAM 

While the experimental students were preparing to become tutors, the program 
teachers were meeting with elementary school teachers and making transportation and 
other organizational plans. The program was introduced to teachers by outlining 
the successes of the previous year and by suggesting the kinds of activities tutors 
were learning to do. Teachers were quick to name their students who could use 
individual help or who would learn if they just had someone to sit with them while 
they did their work. Often teachers mentioned that they had used their fast 
students to help slower students, but that the slower students often resented such 
assistance. The possibility of an older child who could also serve as an example 
for the younger child was most appealing to teachers. As a follow-up to meetings 
between elementary school faculties and the program teachers, elementary teachers 
submitted diagnoses and prescriptions on. their students. Some prescriptions 



4 Taken from student papers. Only the spelling has been changed. 
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involved subject area weaknesses; others were "encourage and praise this child to 



build her self-confidence," "get this child to talk about his work," "listen to 
him," "this child needs a big brother," "child needs manipulative devices so as to 
teach abstract concepts," "teach perceptual-motor skills," "practice play skills. 



As teachers analyzed their needs and the potential utility of tutors, the 
demand for tutors became larger than what the thirty experimental program students 
at the junior high could handle and the program was opened to other interested 
junior high students and also to senior high school sophomores from the lowest 
grouping of students. The senior high students had been introduced to the tutoring 
program because the counselor and social worker had assigned two of their senior 
high sophomore classmates to the experimental program during the afternoon. In 
addition, to the success of the pilot program, these two students demonstrated that 
the program could be helpful for high school students. Their teachers described the 
possibilities as: 

"Due to the success of this type of program in the seventh grade at Brittany 
Junior High, the two sophomore teachers feel that their students would be responsive 
fo tutoring, especially since two of their students were working with Mr. Bill Page 
at Mr. Ochs’ suggestion. 

Both boys were students of very low ability and little self-confidence or 
motivation. They began tutoring at Hawthorne in November. Since that time each 
boy's opinion of himself has greatly improved. Both are participating in class 
where neither had before. They both were able to overcome a great amount of shyness 
a 1 so . 



With this evidence, plus several observations and meetings with Bill Page, the 
sophomore teachers feel that tutoring would work for high school students. At a 
meeting involving Mr. Tuck, Mr. Ochs, Mr. Page, Miss Van Wossem, Mrs. Marlinghaus, 
and Miss Gold, plans were discussed. 

Next the sophomore class was approached with a learning to learn unit, involving 
questions and discussions of what it means to learn. Then, Mr. Page and Miss 
VanWessem presented the idea of tutoring to the class. An enthusiastic reaction 
followed — over 70% of the students were immediately interested. 

Preparations were made in each class before anyone actually went to tutor. 
Methods of how to teach i.t.a., or math, or writing, or colors, or shapes to a 
younger person were discussed. Materials and worksheets were made. How to get 
along with younger children was discussed. What the teacher would expect of the 
tutor was also talked about. 
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Each person who wanted to tutor was placed at either Jackson Park, or Pershing 
in accordance with the school’s needs and the tutor's schedule. Arrangements were 
that almost everyone would be tutoring during his own unscheduled time. Any time 
out of class was to be made up during the student's time. 

The students are excited about the program. For many of them it is their 
first taste of success. Somebody needs them and looks to them for help. 

The response from the teachers at Jackson and Pershing is very positive. Some 
of the teachers have asked for more tutors. 

This program is in its early stages now. The sophomore tutors can see many of 
the ways one goes about learning as. they try to teach. They are actively learning 
themselves. With their enthusiasm for the program there is bound to be a high measure 
of success concerning attitudes and interest in school." ° 

T UTORS IN THE ELEMENTA RY SCHOOLS 

Placement was a cooperative effort between program teachers, cooperating 
teachers and the tutors. Tutors always had the option of requesting a change and 
similar requests of cooperating teachers were also honored. Prescriptions were 
given to the tutors, and tutors were encouraged to plan the remediation. Some of 
the placements deliberately matched a child with a tutor who had the same deficiency 
as the elementary child. However, the tutor's interests always were a prior con- 
sideration. Tutors, regardless of their placement, were concerned that they do a 
good teaching job. They were very proud of the prestige the position granted them. 

One boy consciously carried his tutoring materials so his third grade math book 
would be obvious to his junior high school friends. When they asked him why he 
was only doing third grade math, he proudly informed them that he taught third 
grade at an elementary school. Once placed the tutor had primary responsibility 
for his task which included arriving on time, creating and/or assembling his materials, 
consulting his cooperating teacher, disciplining the tutoree, and evaluating the 
learning experience. This necessitated a freedom that non-tutoring peers students 
envied. 



6 Taken from a memo to Dr. Boyer, Senior High School Principal, from 
Mrs. Barbara Marlinghouse and Miss Leslie Gold 
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The non-tutoring students generated enough interest that both the junior and 
senior high schools' papers spotlighted the program. ^ 



ASS ESSING THE ACTIVITIES AND ATTITUDES OF TUTORS 

The activities of tutors varied. Tutors also played various roles for the 
teachers; some were teacher’s aides who did clerical and monitorial tasks; some 
supervised whole class activities or gave assistance as individuals in the group 
raised their hands; some instructed small groups in basic skills or drill activites, 
some listened to reading groups; some taught complex skills on a one-to-one basis; 
some lead learning games; some diagnosed deficiencies and then asked for teacher 
directions for remediation or planned remedial exercises. Tutors and cooperating 
teachers submitted lists of specific activities and the following excerpts illustrate 
the diversity of tutoring activities tutors listed! 

a. My subject was handwriting 

b. Teaching them to read, spell and speaking clearly 

c. Made worksheets; teach with games such as number bingo 

d. (Taught) shapes, numbers, naming different objects 

e. I made dittos in i.t.a. all about puzzles, pictures and games 

f. I have taught math, gym, reading 

g. I made the child read out of his storybook. I gave him flash 
cards reviewing words. When he completed his homework, I gave 
him puzzles and things he liked to do. 

h. Taught math, reading; was a Big Brother 

i. Teaching the children how to read, write, any questions they 
asked, playing outside, playing with them and many more things 

j . I have taken five students a week and taught them to carry the 
exact number when adding and borrowing in subtraction 

k. I helped a little boy build his reading up to the requirement 
of third and fourth grade level 

l. The main thing I really did was to teach multiplication. I 
taught two girls their multiplication and helped with reading. 

m. I have taught a boy how to tie his shoe, reading, writing, 
math and spelling 

n. I have tried to teach my boy to read and pronounce his words 
better. My boy is from Central America. I have also tried 
to teach him some math.® 



7 See reprints in the appendix 

8 Taken from, reports submitted by tutors only the spelling has been 
changed. 
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Teachers listed activities such as: 



a. Listen to youngster read — provide youngster with security that at some 
point in the day one person had time for him alone 

b. Took a small group of slow learners to work with them on i.t.a. 
symbols and number concepts 

c. Helped children with daily assignments for troubled areas 

d. Providing stimulation and motivation for hard-to-handle foursome 

e. Checking and reading, taping reading 

f. Grade papers, read with slow learners, review worksheets 

g. Arithmetic practice with small groups and individual students 

h. Gave spelling words from programmed reading, read social studies 
to him and helped him finish work^ 

As the tutors worked with students they discovered that just helping students 
do school activities was just part of a tutoring position. They suggested that 
tutors must have a particular attitude toward students: 

a. You have to be patient, be friendly, and like little kids, 
have a cool temper 

b. You have to want to work and teach because if you don't 
you will think it's boring and hard the first day 

c. Be trustworthy 

d. Not be bossy 

e. Be responsible, hardworking 

f. Be smart and keep their confidence 

g. He has to be willing to undertake the job. Once they 

start they should keep going. 

h. To like it but to give your full attention and to strive 
to do the best 

i. One who has patience, time, likes children, makes up his 

mind to teach and not to just get away from school 

j. He should be understanding, kind and realize that he was 
a small kid and loving 

k. First of all you have to like working with little ones. 

Try to understand them. The main thing about tutoring 
is that you have to want to do it on your own, because 
when something is done on your own you take a better 
interest in it. 10 

Elementary school teachers noted that successful tutors in their schools dis- 
played the following attitudes: 

a. Must have a desire to help others 



9 Taken from reports submitted by elementary school teachers. 
10 Taken from reports submitted by tutors. Only the spelling 
has been changed. 



b. Have knowledge of material using — at least a jump ahead 
of child 

c. Initiative, a desire to communicate with the children. 

An ability to put themselves in charge of the situation. 

d. Friendliness — cooperative attitude 

e. Interest in young children 

f. Sincerity, courtesy (Teacher needs to be understanding 
toward the tutor) 

g. Able to control themselves 

h. Often those tutors who lack self-confidence and self-esteem 
work out as good tutors. 11 

In regard to the cooperating teacher, tutors had planned a set of behaviors 
that would allow them to work with the elementary school teacher as a team member. 

The tutors suggested and practiced: 

a. Be kind aiid help the teacher 

b. Understand what the teacher must cope with 

c. Do exactly what the teacher tells you 

d. Ask the teacher what needs to be taught 

e. Use manners, be quiet when entering the room 

f. Learn the way a teacher teaches 

g. Make the teacher feel good because of the work she does 

Cooperating teachers offered the following comments on the tutors attitudes: 

a. Sometimes unsure of themselves, generally very eager to 
help; eager to learn 

b. Reticient toward me 

c. He was always a gentleman and seemed to take pride in 
group and individual progress. 

d. They were immature of course and had a tendency to be 
playful at times, but as a rule they were respectful and 
obeyed all school rules. The boys and girls adored them. 

e. Responsive toward suggestions . 13 

On the whole, tutors were very cooperative but as one teacher noted they could 
be playful and they could forget school rules. The only major incident of the year 
involved a kindergarten tutor who "borrowed” cookies for all the other tutors. In 
fact, the tutors left the school with their chee«ks and pockets stuffed. Under- 
standably the teacher was concerned and the boys who were involved apologized and 



11 Taken from reports submitted by elementary school teachers. 

12 Taken from discussions and lists made by students prior to 
placements as tutors. 

13 Taken from reports submitted by elementary school teachers. 
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donated money to replace the cookies. The only punitive action taken by the program 
teachers was to give the tutors responsibility for solving the problem and to remind 
the tutors that they had been representing the junior high and that they had caused 
other teachers and students to doubt the maturity of the tutors. The tutors sug- 
gested replacement of the cookies as well as letters of apology to the kindergarten 
teacher and to the principal of the elementary school. They also surprised the 
program teachers and wrote similar letters apologizing for disappointing their 
supervisors. No other incidents were reported and this one did include some humor 
since the tutors shared their loot with the driver of the school bus. 

EVALUATING THE TUTORING PROGRAM 

The only meaningful evaluation of the program is a comparison of the stated 
goals with the actual operation of the program. No valid statistics can be presented 
only the observable behaviors of tutors can be described. 

Firstly, the tutoring program began as a means of offsetting the stigma of 
relearning basic skills within the experimental program. However, as program 
students and other underachievers tutored, implications were discovered for all 
students. The phrase "the best way to learn is to teach" was demonstrated innumer- 
able times! Students taught handwriting and became concerned about their own pen- 
manship; students taught reading comprehension and began reading more carefully; 
students checked math papers and discovered that careless mistakes interfere with 
learning; students observed a hyperactive child and acknowledged that many things 
can prevent successful learning. Since the program was designed to reinforce 
academic skills, tutors have ample opportunities to practice such skills. In 
addition to learning skills so that they could teach, tutors had the opportunity 
to devise creative approaches to standard learning problems. One tutor taught 
English to a foreign student by taking the child on "naming walks" — they walked and 
named objects which they saw and in so doing built the child’s vocabulary. Other 
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students devised games to make learning fun. Students were motivated to learn new 
skills and to apply their skills in teaching situations and as they taught, their 
own learning was reinforced. 

Secondly, the tutoring program was created so that the self-images of disabled 
learners could be built. Teachers noted that tutors, who previously lacked self- 
confidence, began to show a belief in themselves as they reacted to the respect they 
received from young children. The success that the tutors experienced coupled with 
the legitimate responsibility and trust given to them by teachers built their self- 
image. One, a tutor from the senior high school, epitomized this change. He was 
a seventeen year old student who had a third grade reading level, a fourth grade 
mathematic level, and language development of a ten year old. He was characterized 
as having a very short attention span and as being very withdrawn with no interest 
in school or in his classes. He walked with his head down, never looking up or 
talking to other students. He lacked confidence and talked to adults only when 
asked specific questions. After he began tutoring he began turning in class assign- 
ments, talking to other students and according to one of the counselors: 

"He seemed to develop confidence in himself for the first time in his life. He 
felt that he had a place in society and heard words of praise and encouragement, a 
new concept for him. You might call it an 'ego transplant. ' Every teacher that had 
him remarked about the tremendous change in personality. Even if he doesn't receive 
credit for his classes he has grown tremendously in self-respect and confidence. I 
am sure that the intangibles gained in this experience will never be able to be 
measured or appreciated except through his success as a citizen. 

Other tutors have learned from him concerning teaching techniques as well as 
the importance of being well-groomed. . . . ^ 

This boy had spent only three weeks assisting a defiant fifth grader learn to 
tvU time when these changes were observed. Unfortunately, these changes were 
short-lived. As this boy encountered failure in his high school activities, the 
successes of his tutoring experiences could not build his battered self-image. He 



14 Quoted from a memo to Kay VanWessem from Mr. Lilburn Ochs, sophomore 
counselor. 
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dropped tutoring and returned to his excessively shy state. 

Thirdly, the tutoring program intended to teach social skills. This was taught 
through role reversal which created personality growth. One girl who had a repu- 
tation as insolent and disrespectful requested a tutoring assignment. As a tutor 
she became responsible and an efficient diagnostician of reading difficulties. 
Unfortunately, her attitude at the junior high did not consistently reflect the 
attitudes she displayed as a tutor. Most tutors were most careful about setting 
good examples, and they frequently gave pep talks to their students. In one instance 
a sixth grader informed his tutor that "only sissies have neat handwriting." The 
tutor, a very alnilly looking seventh grader , delivered a lecture in which he ou 
the necessity of good penmanship. This talk was accepted by the child and he con- 
tinued to practice under the tutor's direction. The children assigned to the tutors 
gained prestige from having extra help and they often fought (in the lower grades, 
several physical battles resulted) for tutors. The tutors were also trained to be 
alert for over-dependency on the part of their tutoree. This over-dependency had 
been a marked problem in the first year's program. Tutors shifted positions and 
consciously sought to teach the child to be independent. The tutors did note some 

problems for which they desired solutions; 

a. Sometimes the child did not listen and didn't do his work 

b. Kids lost patience 

c. Little kids fighting , . . . 

d. They always wanted to play instead of doing their work 

e. Sometimes the children wouldn't obey me and sometimes they 

were noisy , . . . ^ 

f. Once in awhile a child gets restless and doesn t want to 

sit still but this happens very little ^ 

Tutors often assumed the blame for their lack of success and they asked for: 

a. 1 need to learn to keep my temper down 

b. How to express myself in explaining myself 



15 Taken from reports submitted by tutors. Only the spelling has been 
changed. 
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c. More kids to help me 

d. I would like to learn how to hold the interest 

e. I would have liked more help on the child* s part. X think 
some of them think a tutor is just nothing. One thing they 
should do is respect the tutor and realize they are here to 
help. 

f. When I give the child homework I would for the parents to help 

g. Sometimes I would have liked the teacher's suggestions. But 
I really didn't mind. I guess the teacher thought I could do 
it on my own. ^ 

In the tutoring situation the tutor must be able to relate to the teacher and 
to the supervisor as well as to the children. One teacher recounted that a tutor 
asked if she could teach the whole class a spelling lession after she had observed 
the teacher's techniques. The teacher was impressed by the open communication and 
by the professional way in which this gi^l handled the class. 

A final goal of the program, the analysis of the learning process, allowed 
many discussions of sequential learning, positive reinforcement, and motivation 
techniques. The discussions of tutoring experiences provided many opportunities 
for the development of communication skills. Tutors discussed intended plans and 
critiqued the lessons after they were taught. Often tutors experienced concern for 
the personal needs of particular students. "Do you know that. • •" generally 
preceded an observation about what schools do to and for students. Tutors were 
most aware thc.t the attitude of the teacher was crucial to the development of 
positive learning situations. Their acute awareness of what prevents learning 
caused the program teachers to be even more concerned about their own teaching 
techniques. Tutors often related their own prior failures and spoke about changes 
they could make in their learning styles. They also observed that many students 
have learning problems which are not a result of innate inability or of dumbness. 
Often they discovered that success in learning depends on motivation coupled with 
appropriate materials. One boy noted that his child couldn't do any of his assign- 



16 Ibid. 
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merits but that this was not because the boy was dumb. It was because the child had 
no motivation to learn anything. "He could learn it if he wanted to," said the 
tutor, "but he doesn't want to." This diagnosis perfectly fit the diagnostician 
but program teachers were most careful not to say to the tutor "But that is your 
problem also!" The tutors were aware that it' was similar to their own problem. 

Tutors also noted many aspects of the teaching-learning process: 

a. The first problem I had was when Randy said, "I hate you and not to * 

come back." But the next time I realized he forgot because he ran 

up to me and took my hand. 

b. Would you believe (my boy asked me) the facts of life. My boy asked 
me what certain words mean. I had a very hard time explaining this 
to him. I told him to ask his father, but he is always asking me. 

c. The only problem I found as a tutor was not having enough patience 
with the kids. I didn't understand why they couldn't do the work 
right. But I realized it was new to them. *7 

The tutoring program has demonstrated several positive outcomes: Underachievers 

have been motivated to relearn basic skills; their self-images have been improved; 
they have learned necessary social skills; they have reinforced their academic 
learning by teaching others; and they have studied the learning process. They have 
also had the opportunity to give needed service and experience a positive relation- 
ship with school. Young students who received tutoring have been provided with help 
when they most needed it; they have had their confidence built; they have exper- 
ienced learning by example. Teachers have been able to utilize tutors to give slow 
learners needed assistance, to individualize instruction and to assimilate new 
students into the class activities. Parents have thanked the district for providing 
extra help for their students. An administrator summarized the program by writing: 

"When we talk about individualizing instruction in University City, the 
tulors that your program provides, has enabled us to move many steps closer to 
this goal. When I see boys and girls come into this building everyday on time, 
well-mannered, well-behaved and well-dressed, and yet know the personal school 



17 Ibid 



history of some of these youngsters who were never any of these things; something 
good is happening. 

Your program provides an opportunity for our over-age children to keep up with 
their social groups because they receive the necessary individual help which they 

need." 

The program has continued because of its acceptance by administrators, teachers 
tutors, parents and students. The only evaluation available is that data collected 
based on observations of behavioral changes of students and tutors. The tutoring 
program will continue as long as such acceptance exists and as long as a need is 
demonstrated. Future plans for expansion involve an exchange of information with 
other tutoring programs . ^ 



18 Quoted from a memo to Bill Page from George Rau, January 12, 1968. 

19 Dr. Herbert Thelan of the University of Chicago is organizing a workshop 
for summer 1968 so as to facilitate such an exchange. 
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The disabled learner 1© a child who is seemingly bright enough but fails 
to learn » He is variously described ap an underachiever* »3<v learner* behavior 
«r emotional problem or .lust plain lazy* The years of frustration and failure 
prosed ing junior high coupled with the onset, of adolescence and the approaching 
limits of mandatory school attendance necessitates different treatment for junior 
high students* B ©cause of the complexity of the problem t^e concern t« not 
solely the remediation,, but, for the t.ot,a 1 learning enelorment f and fc^ the 
1 earner * s s r If -c'nicspt. o 

The primary purpose of t.bie project, is to establish a comprehensive 
remedial and developmental propram which will enable 7t.o and 8th graders with 
ma?)if©8tatione of learning disabilities to profit more fully from their junior 
high learning experiences while in this program apd in reintegration in regular 
adiool propram * 

Any child given a genuine choice to learn orjfiot to learn will choose 
to learn o The teacher H e objective ie to teach 300# |a>flfl«w^ngl»»xliiiiiti^ 
of the material to lOOJt of the children to 100j£ proficiency « Slew learning ie 
no more than cooing to a task without the necessary preprequisit.es to do t. at 
task* Telling la not. teaching ». 

Children are removed from standard curriculum to concentrate on reeding, 
arithmetic through their special interests and needs., htorent. conferences are 
vised in lieu of letter grades and report cards.. Children are on a compldely 
individualised program* at given times they may choose to work or not t.o work 
If they choose not to work they are permitted to ply quiet rarer* talk or do 
nothing . 

The teacher changes from task-master to resource personffrom lecturer 
to tutor | from controlling activities to guiding and setting limits according to 
individual neede» The teacher must develop both a tolerance and a knetk for 
diverse activities* The ket to teacher attitude Is a sincere reepect foT each 
child *s learning style* 

The children use a self-contained single classroom type of area,. Move- 
able partitions and furniture arrangements permit division o r f areas within 
the roono 

lh a six-hour school day v two hours are used for special subjects in- 
cluding i Phy«u Bd,v, Art„ Music, Industrial Arts and homemaklngu The children 
are scheduled with regular classes < Ths remaining four h oure normally devoted 
to English, tfeth, Social Studies and Science are used In an unstructured block 
of time— 10*30 to 3«00 with a 1/2 hour for lunch « During these four hours the 
child nay work on whichever subjects he chooses for the length of time he chooses., 

The basis for discipline is T ou do not have to work but you may not 
keep another person fro® working. Thup there is NO tolerance for any form of 
horseplay, teasing* physical cent, act, or abuss of material « There Is quiet 
talking* working in groups, movement around class and a variety of activities 
going on at the earns time/ 
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Some of the m atertals vhloh are used in the program are ♦he following: 



S&fifalBK iUS Standard Material Equipment 



Ssm li££ 



Cuieeraira rods 

Flannel board 

Abacus 

Charts 

Mips 

Gases 



SHI Kits 

Texts 

Workbooks 

Worksheets 

Rrograme 

Activity Books 



Tape recorders 
Record players 
Ditto machine 
Variety of furniture 
Xndlvudal Storage 
File Cabinets 



Ditto masters 
Riper cotter 
Scissors 

Craft type supplies 
Riper 



The child is taught that the object of school la to learn* Some of the 
techniquee end teaching methods are theeei Assist one another end work in groups 
of their own choice* V olunteer for activities end teste* Mike their own worksheet.! 
and do self-diagnoses* Be> their o n goals and chart their own progress* Tutor 
in Elementary Sohool* Work on independent projects* 



The program has gone through three phases end the fourth phase is in the 
final atate* 



Sept. 1966 - Jen* 1967 
Jan. 1967 - June 1967 

June 1967 - Sept* 1967 
Sept. 1967 - June 1968 



Ruse I FLenning end research 

Phase IX Pilot Program 

30 seventh graders with 2 teachers. 1 semester 

Phase III Evaluation Revision and Planning 
for replication of pilot program 
Phase XV Replication Phase 
30 near 7th graders for full school year 



At thle time plenefor the future inolude the fol lowing i 



June 1968 - Sept* 1968 
Sept. 1968 - June 1969 

June 1969 - June 1980 



Teeoher Training Workshop 

fregrame a* several schools to determine 

value of program in variety of settings 

by variety of teachers 

Dissemination throughout 4 state area 

covered by CKMRBL 



The work dlsouesed herein is being performed pursuant to 
Contract Vo, 0TC3 7 062875-3036 with the United States 
Department of H as lth, Education, end Welfare, office of 
Eduoetlon* 



Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory, Xnc* 
10646 St. Charles Rook Rood 
St. Ann, Mtssourl 63074 
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THE TUTORING PROGRAM 



Overview 

As outlined in the general evaluation report of the project, a major 
activity of the project involved tutoring in the elementary school . Stu- 
dents from the project were assigned to two elementary schools in which thev 
participated in various aspects of the teaching-learning process. For many 
students the tutoring assignment was a vital part of their role as n CPP" 
students. As tutors they were allowed to leave the building and to spend 
an hour or more per day tutoring specific elementary student? and becoming 
involved in classroom activities. The tutoring projects were closely co- 
ordinated with the academic activities, examples of which are given in the 
general evaluation. 

The tutoring program served several definite functions within the gene- 
ral program. Primarily, the tutoring program was a motivations! device used 
to encourage students to learn basic skills. Students thought that they 
"knew” how to do most of the skills taught in the primary and middle grades. 
They hesitated about learning primary-level reading and math skills for their 
own benefit, but they were willing to ’’relearn*’ such skills so that they 

might become tutors. In addition, the tutoring program provided a means for 

/ 

building the self-images of these disabled learners. The student? yr r(3 vt;r- 

« 

enthusiastic about obtaining the status of teacher. This prestige was ac- 
cented by the freedom required for the tutoring schedule; students left the 
building daily either by bus or by walking across the s ' reet to *--p elemen- 
tary scnool. In the eyes of their non-project peers these act:. v-; tree were 
great privileges. Furthermore, the attitudes of the elementary students in- 
creased the self-images of the tutors. For the elementary student? the tu rors 
were a very special aspect of their school day. The young children appreciated 
the academic help, but they also valued the personal attention lavished on them 
by their tutors. In a letter to the project director, (see appended materials) 
the elementary teachers listed this attention as a vital aspect, of the program. 



Many of those elementary students did not receive the necessary positive 
attention of parents or peers, and the junior high students were able to pro- 
vide this much needed social development influence. Moreover, the project 
students gained social skills as they developed positive relationships with 
the younger 'Children , ?&ny of the project students needed this training 
in relating to other students* Finally, the feclinp of being needed further 

developed a positive self-imape for the tutors. 

% 

The tutoring program also provided a means for reinforcing the academic 
learning of the tutors* A:: demonstrated in previous tutoring programs (see 
appended materials), it was hoped that the tutors would learn while they 
taught* This was evidently one influence which aided the’ testable academic 
gains made by the tutors. 

Finally, the tutoring program was the practical, on-the-spot cons5drrctio 
of the teaching-learning process* One goal of the project involved helping 
students understand some aspects of the learning process* As students tutored 
they confronted a variety of situations demonstrating learning theory* Prior 

4 j 

to the tutoring assignment, tutors observed elementary classrooms and made re- 
ports of their observations. This observation sheet (see anpended materials) 

t 

helped the students look at the classroom objectively, and this sheet, war 
usod as a basis of their oral reports to the rest of the group. Thus, student 
practiced observation skills and were g^ven an opportunity to relate their ex- 
periences to the group. Students also practiced being tu + ors by role playing 
and critiquing one another's teach! np techniques. Students vro+c ,n nsron p^an 
(see appended materials) and presented their lessons for peer criticism, "'hey 
also learned to listen and sometimes accept peer criticism. In addition, stu- 
dents discussed teaching "techniques" and considered how trey learned specific 
tasks. It was most interesting to hear them specify teacher behaviors which 
would increase student learning* In a future project, this aspect, of the pro- 
gram could be strengthened by use of learning-psychology denenrt vi’.t ions such 
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as the Skinner box. When students were confronted v* 4 V their tu+nrin'* nrri'T 
ment, they tried to apply their "tkeori'r ical" know! od.ro f jr.d + o ask for 4 o: rr.nr 
assistance in solving the proglem? they confronted. Tutors soon rer^i'/cd that 
learning is a complex task, and they were most concerned about the interest 
and ambition of their students. Based on this experience the project teachers 
assisted the tutors in adjusting their own attitudes toward learning. This 
also reinforced the overall orientation of the project, which stressed individual 
committment, "If you do the materials, you will learn", and exemplified the 
necessity of students succeeding when they were intrinsically motivated. 

Thus, the tutoring program epitomized many of the goals of the total pro- • 
ject and provided motivation and subject matter for student activities. 

Specific Arrangements for Tutoring 
Blackberry Lane 

The tutoring program was offered to the elementary school located across 
the street from the junior high. The principal was very enthusiastic and 
lowed prospective tutors to observe classes in his school. As tutors were 
available for placement some difficulty was experienced. Although never rnpei 
cally stated, initially some of the primary teachers seemed apprehensive about, 



junior hi^h students as tutors-- perhaps they hesitated because they feared that, 
the tutors would need more supervision than the teachers could offer J to r?vr. 
After arrangements with another school had been made, the original school found 
places for five boys in reading, math and physical education vit'- seemd end 
third graders. As tutors began their work, the teachers became most enthusi- 
astic and desired more tutors. Unfortunately, by tha+ time +here were no more 
tutors available I 

The boys who tutored at Blackberry Lane were responsible for arriving at 
and leaving the elementary school at appropriate times. Although, one of the 
project teachers attempted to observe the tutors "at work", other demands pre- 
sented her from doing as much of this as desired. The principal, however, was 



-r,ost enthusiastic j he observed the tutors, checker with cooperatinr * rockers, 
and relayed information about the progress of the rirorram. There boys developed 
a great deal of responsibility for their ov/n behavior and for that of their stu- 
dents. They often took small groups (4 students) to another classroom and super- 
vised their behavior and learning without teacher assistance and with o ly a few 
4y>c idents of misbehavior. The elementary children were well-behaved, nor*-ir' ! y 
because of the prestipe of having special help. 

In talking about their tutoring experiences one of the boys rrmhasi 7ed 
that he had made friends with the children. This boy and another boy received 
e laborate thank-you notes and a farewe 1 ! party from their students. These boys 
bad checked papers, listened to reading groups, reviewed lessons with children 
who had been absent, helped students use supplements ry math and reading materials 
played learning games and practiced new concepts with small groups. They also 
bad one special activity— a dramatic production. The boys teamed in teaching 
the children a play, in directing their "acting", in making props, and in pre- 
senting the play to the rest of the tutors at the junior high Little Theatre. 

Another boy assigned to this school had very similar activities and also . 

spent some of his time assisting the physical education teacher. This boy's 

Latin teacher and the school nurse (she serves both the junior high and this 

elementary school) noticed definite changes in this boy's behavior. Fince he 

was close to being a behavior problem and since he sconce unable to relate to 

other students in a positive fashion, he had not been immediately placed as a 

tutor. However, when ho received his tutoring assignment ho began to be more- 

interested in many aspects of the program. He had good success with the young 

% 

children and in the opinion of the principal the children reacted very por: 4 'vcl; 
toward him. 

The fourth boy placed at this school was on o who had definite "rychologica! 
problems. He did, however, work hard a* a tutor. Unfortunately, he attacked 
this as a job to be done rather then as an exciting, activity, Kc did not develop 



an awareness of bow the children learned.' Another two bo/s wore placed tempor- 
arily at the school; One as an assistant to the physical ernes* .‘or. J • oh or 
and one as an assistant to the art teacher. The latter toy -v . r-rr.Sr.ed that, 
he had too many other projects at the junior high (ho was taking science) 



and by mutual agreement with hip cooperating teacher dropped his tutor: r.g 
before the propram ended.- 

As a result of the successes of the program, the principal requested 
volunteers for a summer program for some of his students as explained latter 
in t) is report. In addition, plans were made for continuing this program at 
his school for the next year. 



De lma r -Ha r va r d 

While experiencing the delay in tutoring arrangements with Blackberry 
Lane, one of the project teachers contacted one of his former associates at 
Delmar-Ilarvard . His explanation of the tutoring program was greeted by very 
enthusiastic responses. Since this elementary school is experiencing an in- 
flux of M culturally disadvantaged” children, the teachers welcomed the academic 
and social assistance that the tutors could provide. At the height of + he pro- 
gram 21, students were assigned in four rooms. During .the program 5 students 
were dropped because of their lack of interest or the teacher’s suggestion 
that they were not fully participating. Tr.e concentration of tutors was in 
the remedial reading room i/t/a was being used by third gr eders . ^ (Fee ap- 

pended' materials for view of students disabilities.) Activities of the tu- 
tors involved math and reading (traditional and i/t/a). The involve r.t of the 
tutors is best expressed by individual examples of activities. 

Cne very difficult second grade boy who had many home problems not only 

t 

behaved for his two tutors, but he also tried to do his academic work. In 

this case, as in many, the matching of tutor and child was in part on the has 

* • 

of personalities and and obvious student needs. This boy, Bonnie, created a 
disturbance in his classroom which upset two of v.he observing tutors. They 






I 



e 



requested Ronnie as their student and discussed ways of helpin' - hi:*.. C r.e of 
tho tutors van a pre-delinquent and the other was a very wol; -behoved quiet 
boy. The tutors decided to talk with Ronnie informally and . rru"h their 
of. forts convinced Ronnie to apologize to vir: tenr)er. TV*' rr'e- \tr. r treiVl^d 
with tho attention and tried to be voll -behaved for the two coys who wanted 
to help him. The tutors spent extra time with Fonnic, after the regular 
tutoring time in "psychological counseling sessions". Unfortunately, Fonnie 
did not make great strides in his academic work. Ke would not work when he 
was not with his tutors, and he became very dependent, upon them. This negative 
consequence of the program is discussed at a later point. 

Another tutor, a girl, developed a very close and perceptive relationship 
with her student. Again, this student, Julie, needed encouragement and a 
positive relationship with an older child because of a poor family situation. 
Julie 1 s tutor encouraged her to talk about her problems and to ."do her best". 
The tutor varied activities to keep Julie interested and introduced Julie to 
library books. The two girls also assisted one of Julies fellow students — 
Julie played teacher and helped her classmate with skills that she bad learned 
from her tutor. The tutor also played sound Bingo and practiced oral reading 
to help Julie develop reading skills. Thip tutor was most concern'd with 
identifying Julie’s problems and helping her to remedy them, "(Julie is) smart 
she just needs to use it." 

i 

Other examples of activities are highlighted in the letter from one of 
the cooperating teachers, (see appended materials.) Another teacher of first 
graders was most impressed with the responsibilities one of her tutors assumed. 
He was able to keep the entire room quiet and busy when she had to leave the 
room for a sudden conference, (tee teacher, however, requested that five of 
the eight tutors be removed from her room. She felt that they upset her stu- 
dents rather than helping them. Two of these r+udents did no- return to tu- 
toring at their own request., but. the otiu.r* were satisfactorily placed in the 
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.©medial reading room. 



Atti tude s of the Tuto rs 

When the tutoring program was introduced, the rrcc vM..ve tutors were 
very enthusiastic. The novelty of the experience coupled with the prestige 
of being teachers motivated students to complete acaderr.:. c tasks so ; r to he 
considered for a tutoring assignment. Enthusiasm dropped off v; c.-n difficul- 
ties were encountered in placing students at the elementary school os out- 

p 

lined above. Once arrangements were made enthusiasm returned for some stu- 
dents, but, generally students attitudes wore dependent, upon their tutoring 
experiences. Those few who disliked tutoring had various reasons: fome 

could not persevere in patiently assisting the slow student; others could 

not see that learning *s not an automatic "teacher teaches student learns" 

situation; a few encountered students who were difficult to control because 
of emotional or psychological problems. This latter group was offered a 
c hance to change students if they wished to continue tutoring. When a tutor 
requested a different child or a release from tutoring, his request was 
honored if he could talk about his problems. In other words, the tutor was 
encour. ”ed to think about his dislike and either identify or rationalise his 
dislike. Assistance was given as often as possible in the development of 
materials and strategies, and project teachers observed almost ell tu+or^ng 

activities. 

Most tutors y,ad great satisfaction anc .-recess and mentioned this in 
their journals and in their conversations with teachers and friend:-, hot; 
in and out of the project. These tutors became actively involved in the 
teaching-learning process, and they were challenged by the needs of their 
students. They also heavily relied on the understanding and of their project 
teachers. These tutors developed close relationships with their students; 

i 

they exchanged telephone numbers, and they frequently a s’*-ed to stay with the?„r 
students beyond the alloted time for tutoring. »* tutors hrr»sn to 



their own teachers wi'th a gr eat deal of pr jdo — -^especially when the tutor 
int reduced his child to an observing project -..tiicher ; a special fleam scorned 
to light the tutor* s eyes as he said to his student, 11 and this is rr tr.acter" . 

Unanticipated Consequence of the Frc r ram ** 

After the tutors stopped coming to Pelmar-Kcrvard , quite of few of r.he 
third grade students seemed to stop working. Apparently these students had 
become so overly dependent upon their tulors that all of their motivation 
came from the close interpersonal relationships that had developed . With 
some students this "lack-of-ability-to-go-on" vns a rather sustained state. 
Others apparently overcame this condition after a short interval, and a ,r bae v - 
to-pre-tutor 1 ' behavior was achieved. 

Eventually all did, in fact, return to this pre-tutor behavior. In all 
but a few cases the academic status of the students was markedly hirher after 
they had beon tutored. In view of these positive and negative consequences 
of the program, suggestions were posed concerning the manner in which the pro- 
gram should be culminated. Toward the end of the experience the visits of the 

tutors should be gradually lessened. Working from five visits per wee> to 

* 

four to three and so forth is seen as desirable. Also the make-up of the tu- 
tored time in each visit could easily be altered. A tut.oree could be allowed 
to work alone for a brief time to be preceded or followed by tutoring. The 
goal of this approach would be, prior to the ceasing of the tutoring, **hat the 
tutoree could solo during one reading period in self -motivated meaningful ex- 
periences with his tutor rather passively watching. Another asnoct that could 
be explored is the ceasing of tutoring on an individual basis at. the time when 
it is felt that the tutoree has arrived at a normal or acceptable noint of self 
direction, self-motivation and self-achievement. 



-Observations made by Mrs. Pusan Beecher, cooperating teacher at Pel m« r-Hn rvn rd 
to Frank Zeitz, project teacher. 



Q. 



Imp licat ions of the Tutcriri f ' Fro rrnm 

The tutoring program incited the interest of o group of eig'rth rrr.’o 
students who volunteered for the summer program in connection with /•'.IccVrerry 

t 

Lane as mentioned above. There was also an eleventh grader who oprnt three 
hours per week'* at the junior high as a ’’teacher 1 ? aide” and tutor for project, 
students and there was a ninth grader who tutored project students in reading 



and math and marked their worksheets, during her independent study time. These 
students were excited by the involvement with other learners and by the satis- 
faction they experienced while working as tutors. The ” each one, teach one” 
philosophy of the tutoring program has indicated breeder implications for all 
schools and particularly for the project school which serves as a teacher- 
training center in connection with a local university. 

It is evident that the tutor gains as much from the tutoring experience 
as he gives, and therefore, all levels of educa+5°n could utilize the skills 
learned by the level above them. The ’’each one, teach one” philosophy could 
provide needed introductions to the teaching-learning process for prospective 
teachers. In affiliation with junior or senior high tutors, college students 
could receive experiences in teaching and in watching learning develop. These 



college students could observe learning as a process and consider the myraid 
factors which influence the learning of each bit of information. Senior high 



students could assist junior high students prepare for academic or tutoring 
activities, and junior high students could continue tutoring elementary stu- 
dents. (see diagram and appended materials.) This utilization of i^lent and 
the immediate application of learning in a teaching situation could have most, 
significant influences, especially for those students who have difficulty in 



the academic environment. 



Summary 

The tutoring program was an integral part of tm- total program and the re- 
sults are such as to enc.ourage such programs on various educational levels. If 
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more time could have been devoted to mismatched tutor-elementary student dyads 
perhaps all tutors could have boon successful teachers. M-'sfc students bene- 
fited from the experience, but measuring devices must bo refined so as to 
evaluate the influence of the program. This is especially true in ro.-poet 
to the development of social skills. Behavioral changes were noted but could 
not be measured. The results from the elementary teachers viewpoint wore such 
that there should be no problems in placing tutors in future situations. 
Finally, in future such programs tutors may be better prepared for dealing 
with their students because of the data observed in this experience, and be- 
cause of an increased awareness of the value for both the tutor and his elemen 
tary student. 
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APPENDED MATERIALS 




The following materials are included to exemplify and to reinforce 

i 

the general statements made in this report* 
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PRIOR PFggAR CF O:? TUTORI NG wcrv .r>% 

Article from ST. LCTJIS POST-PIS PA TCP, 

TUTCEING PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN IMPROVES YOJHG TEACHERS TOO 



NEW YORK, Sept. 17 (UPI) A one-way project aimed at helping scholastically 

retarded Negro and Puerto Rican children in New York’s lower East ^iee schools 
has surprised its sponsors by becoming a two-way improvement program. The 
teachers, youngsters themselvc;;, get smarter too. 



This was reported today by Robert D. Cloward, research associate at Columbia 
University’s School of Social Research. The school evaluates research pro- 
grams of the Mobilization for Youth, which created the New York project, known 
as the Homework Helpers Program. 



Since the program began in 1963 more than 600 high school students have worked 
as tutors with about 2000 children in 16 lower Fast Side elementary schools. 



Cloward said that reading levels of all participants were significantly improved 
but the big surprise was that the abilities of the h.:.ph school tutors— many of 
them poor ^students themselves at the start — -’’surged ahead three-and -one-ha If 
years on the average in a period of seven months.” 



As a result, Cloward said, an effort will be made to enlist as tutors more boys 
and girls who are doing borderline school work. High school dropouts will also 
be encouraged to join the project as tutors. The belief is that many mipht then 
be inspired to resume schooling. 



The young tutors are paid for their work. With the co-operation of the city’s 
Board of Education, 150 high school students will be hired this school year and 
be paid $12 a week for eight hours of tutoring. 



Excerpts from an article in PARADE July 2. 1967_: 



A SCHOOL WHERE KIDS ARE TEACHERS 



By John G. Rogers 



• ••••,.( Overland Park School District.) one in whicn fourth-, fifth, end ??. vth- 
year pupil? arc excused from cless twice a week, to teach f : r?t— , soco.nf -, ar.o 

third graders who need help in arithmetic As soon as thr» c?«f<*roo~. ta,-rr.er 

in first, second, or third grade secs a child falling behind, she applies for a 
cadet. This is usually a superior and articulate pupil, elth.ourh we’ve o.'en 
found that a B student often makes a better cadet teacher than a A student. 

The A student is more likely to be impatient This cadet, inching has had 

moasntura right from the start because it’s a groat novelty for small chnld 
to be excused from class to go out and meet his older friend n nr do some sch col- 
work together. It'? sort of a little conspiracy in ednea+ion + h.a+ mrVrs run 
0 ut of work While the cadet system was installed to benefit the small slow- 

pokes, it’s also had an interesting effect on their tutors. <V-von the rosponri- 
bility of teaching a child changes quite a hit— he matures overnight, dresses 
better, is more considerate, becomes a better young citizen. And, somehow, the 
R xereise of teaching seems to make him a sharper learner in his own schoolvork. 
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RATE 



GRADE VISITED SUBJECT TIME 

TEACHER 

ROOM.DFSIGN 

1. How are the desks, chairs, or tables arranged? Diagram, if necessary. 



2. What decorations, announcements, or exhibits are ported on the bullet 
boards? 



3. What colors are used in the room design? 



4. What books and supplies are used in the room? 



5. What kinds of mechanical equipment are used in the room? 



6. What other information can you give about the room design? 



STUDENTS 



1. Hbw many girls and how many boys are in the class? 



2. Give ary information about the students which is necessary to understands 
the techniques used in the lesson* 






vi 



1. What was being taught? Give specific information. 



2. How was the lesson introduced by the teacher? 



3. What new information did the teacher present to the students? 



4* What techniques of teaching did the teacher use? 



5» What kinds of aids ^id the teacher use in presenting the lesson 



6. What did you learn from the lesson? 



} 



u . 



SAMPLE LESSON PLANS DOM1' TiY TUTORS 



Lesson Plan by Steve A, 



Activity : 
Method : 

Procedure: 



Counting Board 

Tp teach kids how to add on the counting -board an. 5 to rhev + hcm rPaco 
y£Iuc • 

To work the- counting hoard you first, have to think of a pr oh] en 
like 4+3. Now you have pour problem. Then you tc>e *he court- 
ing board and put 4 over in tho ones place. Than you put 3 more 
in the ones place. Then you hav.? the answer , 7. If you hove a 
problem like 9 + 1, you have to put. nine chips in the ones place 
and add one to the tens place on d put the nine back because it is 
in the tens place. The counting board can show you a?.: c one, 
tens, hundreds, thousands, &t.c. all the way up to bn j ions. 



Lesson Plan bv David E, 



Activity : 
Method : 

Procedure: 



Arithmetic 

To teach the child in arithmetic I will use blocks, 
learn to add with the blocks. 



The child will 



Tell the child to count the blocks. Let^ say I have c blocks, 
(David provided illustrations of the blocks) Now to get. 10 
add 4 more blocks. Tell t.he child to count the l r-loe.'s • . Then 
count them all together and he should get 10. Then as.c him how 
he arrived at the answer. 

Lesson Plan bv Ken E. 

I $ell the kids my name. Then I ask them their name. Thor. I a;*k vh«+ they 
know about multiplication. And then I start to show them how to multiply. 
(In his demonstration to the class Ken used the bleckbcrrd for nvnmri . ) 
Then I give them a practice test. They put their name in the right herd 
corner and date. After that there are 1ft problems. When they finish the 
IS problems I aslc them to tell how they did them then I say, "’bke some 
up of your own and put the answer to them." (Ken wrote the test with one 

digit problems.) 

Lesson Plan bv Harriet B. 



Activity: 

Procedure: 



Writing 

I would tell them to watch me write r. letter r-rd then I would 
tell them to write the sane letter that I wrote. After that 
I would write a word and have the."' write the some word , If 
they still don*t understand what I on doing I would take a let- 
ter at a time and show them very slowly. T would guide their 
hand. The most important thing is the hand they write with. 
You would know what hand they write with by the one they pick 
the pencil up with* 
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DIAGNOSTIC REMARKS AND 
THFB TUTORS INCLUDING 



SUGGEST T C. :C 
INFORM/-.*; I CM 



r»r»^ f D^T.fp 

* .. a; 



'OR 



rr^Tfn'PVCC fi*‘D 

a: jug user cks* 



I • fory S » 

Loses interest easily and fives up* Interested in vh&t others are doing. 

Vory little sight vocabulary, expression, comprehension. Needs to no Vent 
at task. Careless spelling, letter reversal. 

Suggest daily pattern that varies a lot and in a. Diace where he doesn’t 
see others. Do Book A story and questions, switch to workbook and perhaps 
you can include some material on an easier level to build smoothness, with 
questions for comprehension. 

2. Eddie R t 

Very interested in others. Responds well to praise. Word attec'-- .tronrer 
than comprehension. Needs t.o move around some but returned to task at end. 

Suggest you continue working in. separate place and varying activities. Add 
some easier material for reading with expression and include comprehension 
work. 

3. Michael B. 

Very limited ability. New to i/t/a. Memorizes instead of attack,?. Continue 
good work so far and the bringing in of games, etc. to teach sounds. Per- 
haps you pould develop comprehension items for Downing books which call for 
answers to questions that memorizing can ! t cover ar words must hr, rearranged. 

A. Pobert. H. 

Limited ability. Physically slow moving. Dependent. Good on sounds but 
difficulty in blending words. Continue your excellent plan. Thrives on 
success, praise. 

5. Julie S. 

Excellent word attack. Limited comprehension. Lacks Initiative. Continue 
excellent variety. Include things on easier level that call for skimminr to 
find exact answer. Do something very easy every day so you can legitimately 
praise highly. Use short-term goals for her such as doing 2 ?~ory, 2 ruse,* etc. 

6. Kennet h M . 

New to i/t/a. Lazy. Highly distractibjc. Fidgety. Inclined to guess 
rather then attack words and read without comprehending. 

Allow for some brief movements. L.:t get back to task c+ hand very roon. Use 
activities which have him sound out. words. Ask him comprehension questions 
p.yo by page. After some work in his Book f f switch to somethin'* very easy 
a while — as Downing with some questions. 



^Quoted from letter to tutors from 1>? rs. Suren Beecher, coopera * : • teacher 
at Delmar-Harvard . 



ER2C 



7. Henry P. 



Usually quiet. Tends to watch others. Anxious to 
rather than word attach. Reverses letters, spells 
Responds well to praise. 



r.ov in. User 
care] cm ly at 



con^ryt 
rlrr.es . 



Have stories read orally as you arc doing. Include oa.-ier maternal for 

oral reading and encourage expression . Stress letter formations in written 
work. 



8. Anthony F. 

Weak on sounds, word attack Tends to pi ess instead • Doesn't clyuys fol— 
i ow story plot as he reads. Dependent on others. Tend to work only under 
direct supervision. Wants to succeed. 

Review sounds daily. Stress letter formation. Perhaps he could write 5 
sounds you pronounce as an opening exercise or spoil 5 easy words, A s’* 
comprehension questions on each pape. Occasionally do some easier reading 
for speed. 

9. Keith C. 



One of the highest in ability. Knows sounds well and pood comprehension. 
Tends to csk for help he doesnH need. Perpor.de well to praise. Competi- 
tive. 

10. Bruce F . 

Knows sounds. Trouble with comprehension. Short ottrrsion rpo w . Was 
»*)Oved into i/t/a after several months in t. .o. reading class. Persistent 
reversal of letters. Careless spelling. 

Vary activities as he los*>s interest- some oral reading, some questions, 
etc. Needs reinforcement as each mart .vs done. Tutor needs to take the 
initiative. Do some easy oral reading for smoothness, speed. 



NOTH: Compare these remarks with teacher's observations avout, the tutor Jr. 

in progress, p. If?. 



1 7 . 
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cmvma c? tutc-jnc, tx n-mw =v t c.rr. -r. i 



JAM' • , J 

* * * i * ; 



I ». y«rv onthuslnstie about the ui:«? of this pvo.-rt-S! -wrcJ.^ Thoro 
is definite moo sureblo prowth on the part of sy students v..c- -re tnre-vr , oven 

in a short time# 

A. 

Primarily I feel the success is duo to tber >* "onrrcl factors: 

1) The 1 to 1 working relationship. 

2) The chance for more attention when needed . 

3) The opportunity for immediate reinforcement . 

4) The chance for the tutor +o vary activities enough to sustain interest, in 
those with short attention span. 

5) The organization of the remedial cont.cn+ in individual fashion so that 

each child works independently and does not need to go to the . cacnor ,o 
advance further. Therefore, when the child works vi+h the tutor, re+s 
more supervision rather than missing out on group work as group «^c e. 

arc used sparingly. 

6) The identification with an older child by children vi+h emotional needs 
and questionable home environments. 

Specific cases enhance the argument even more. 

A) One bov, Fddie R., has. been a behavior problem all year and Jo v»/ no rbility 
to complete work on his own at all. He care to the class a Ff?w to 

/ but seemed unable to handle it so was changed to Book ✓. • • or F*vera- _ ^ 

months he was still in. Book 2. r.ince being assigned a inter, he has finij*™ 
almost all of his Book 3 question sheets, done parts of his workbooks, and 
recited many word wheels. By doing a variety of thir/*f each day anr tj' ; nr 
him to a more isolated place, Farilyn (his tutor) is able to /eep r.in. iron 
wandering idly around and becoming distracted. 

B) Another boy, Robert H., has always been cor.sidrcd borderline ar +o need for 
Special District services. Upon entering school he war unable .o -a,.'. ..c 
spent 2 years in Primary I. This year in Primary 2, he was in :.ook , r-r.co 
September without completing any question sheets. *hon lef. or. J ar « 

was unable to accomplish any work. Since tutor, Allynson, ^.rgan vi»r. 
he has completed Book 2 and all of Book 3! 

C) A boy, Henry, who entered during the year was amtiqusjo pregrorr through 

the books but never completely mastered the sounds. .;<• ( ocr bis •-’^. +en 

work but also gets oral reading every day with his tutor, sai.u, nr.d \ ord 
wheels to build sight vocabulary. 

D) Two bovs just entered i/t/a and netdod much individual work on sounds that 
the class as a whole had pasFGd. Cne, Kenneth, is very dependent ano lazy, 



* Quoted from a letter to protect, director from J'rs. Hu pan Beecher coo 
+eachcr at Del.mar-Karvard , ?-ferch 20, 10^7. 



ra+5ng 




iirvl : .ii- tutor, Esther, ceri c irect hi? r.tic r to the vov 1 ' r+ h ? v’. -‘he 

Michael, has a test score inf 5 cat : ?.f need for f-‘rr chcl !ir-ir*!r A i.r.f 
u.'o -i.l'i c: rr-nt erial the others do. Kit tutor, Jc-n, : -r ' r '• -ariir.p 

syncinl sound and sif'.ht v/ord materials for r is 1 rv ? of 1 ’ 4 . 

,\j •(•■■:. her boy, Anthony, has cone :in farin'- i h'. ;•« a- f. re' vrrhof -.-or; ■v:c' + o 
nor'ievo. However, he is lazy about inf . •andent work : r,r .‘••a-- in com -re: rn- 
r 1 on . » used to turn in many sheets w..tfc practical] y o-or, answer vronr. 

v:-,v,h Debbie r s (his tutor) help he pays closer attention to what Vo .is 
wr j tint; and pots more help in sound ir.p out. 

T) Cm jrirl, Julie, transferred from another school and v:s in ;• ^ .--nr- by hr r- 
,velf, if he was conscientious but lost int • vt in a oo muc; *'.v ..por/’ent vo* * « 
r.vj.coc ('. or t.utcr) has brought in much c;:\ ra ma-.--\ial, fb-.rr.crof r..v? pre- 
rcimod for her writing difficulty, r.r.d varies daily verb + o koop^er 
ii'.l; ro/.tod, (Sec also r^f 0 7 for more details about France’s u cl ivit.es 
with Julie) 

Cr) ^ Voy named Gary is highly distractibl© and of lov; ability, he cypcr: oncer 
,.c- little success he usually pave up without trying. When tutors were 
switched , Olivia took Cary to a quieter place, and he accomplished more. 






vuryinp activities his production is sustained lonper. 
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pr t 7 -,- v.,y C'7 r '' ,v PT T » v C r '(‘P C ' ' T>, f' '' t : ry fy »r.;» •t. 

cTi Ta c5^5t"pti t pp :rT f r tT "i i~ ‘ r r7 n ?Vn » g~ ct : ~ 



Thank you for your letter ind icating the effect of ir.e ;‘un:* r high 
tutoring program on tho children in your classes. 



I would like to take this opportunity to thark you for your c ror.-r- 
ation in working with the seventh graders in our prog ran. Your 1.rdnr«*rt 
and enthusiasm'' has enabled us to involve our students in many activities 
which vc hope will result in worthwhile learning experience.:- for them. 

Among teachers it is idiomatic that "the best way to learn a subject 
is to teach it," And, although research bar Y -son done which would ’indi- 
cate a real value in tutorial programs for both parties involvrd, +.K *o 
are still questions in some people's minds as to the value of a 7th grader 
or higher teaching a 2nd grader or lower. I am especially cleared that 
you have empirical evidence of an improvement, for your students. 



We have not yet attempted to measure improvement in our students; but 
some of the anticipated benefits which I feel are specific value to the 
tutors are as follows: 



1. Development of those social skills necessary to establish a 
working relationship with the individual being tutored and 
the supervising teacher, 

2. A practical lesson in the value of motivation and its re- 
lation to learning. 

3. An increased understanding of the learning process; esr.' - 
cially, recognition of the value of elements such ar repeti- 
tion, memory, attention, continuity, concentration, varioc. 
approaches, teaching aids, and meaning fulness. 

4. An improvement in self -concept or self-image through feelings 
of being appreciated and being useful. 

4 

5. A practical lesson in assuming responsibility for the total 
tutoring relationship including preparation of teaching -ids, 
teaching techniques and an understanding of the natural con- 
sequences of doing less than an adequate Job— their pupil 
rebels or they otherwise lose control of the session. 

6. Identification with young learners who have learning problems 
similar to their own problems. 



* Qu 0 ted from letter of March 22, 
Eeecher, cooperating teacher at 



1967 by R# rage to 

Delmar-Harvard . 
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SC0PI2 Am) SEQUENCE OK THE TUTORIAL PROCESS 



I, Three main phases of program: 

A# Methods Course: (taught in English and Social Studies courses.) Covers 
such items as these: 

1. Appearance 

2. Manners and respect 

3. Cooperation with teacher 

4. Value of praise and criticism 

5. Philosophy of learning 

a. Learn “by doing 

6. Personality and disposition 

7. Individual tutoring of tutors 

8. Conferences among tutors 

9.. Reading and study in subject matter area 
3.0 . Conferences with teachers 

11. Seminar type discussions 

(with Brittany teachers. Blackberry Lane 
teachers, administrators, and tutors) 

12. Blackberry Lane children come to Brittany 

for demonstrations and work in our iacilitiu... 

13. Blackberry Lane teachers speak to Brittany classes 

14. Learn to run A-V equipment - ditto and mimeograph 

B. Material Preparation: (taught in art, crufts, industrial arts, and home 
economics courses.) 

1. Teaching Aids 

a. Items made of wood 
(1.) Oversized: 

(a) rulers 
lb) protractors 

(c) counting frames, boards or blocks 

S geometric forms 
thermometers 
(f) models 

(g) uaraes 

b. Work sheets of all kinds 

c. Flash cards of all kinds 

d. Puzzles, games 

e. Models 

# 

f. Charts, diagrams, illustrations, maps 

g. Bulletin board displays, pictures, decorations, posters 



h. Flannel cut-cutu 



mm mm 



2 2 . 



C. Appr nticeship Program 



There are two basic divisions for tutoring 
diate. 

The types of tasks s junior high student 

these. levels are these: 

- 



level; primary o - .: intLrr.e- 
ght perform at each of 



1. Primary (Kindergarten, 1st and 2nd Grades) 

a. Motor development 

(1.) Play catch, handball, kickball, etc. 

(2.) Give calisthenics or skills drill 
(3.) Work on balance bean, balance board or 
jungle gym 

(4.) Work with physical education teacher 
(5.) Supervise games or serve as umpire, etc. 
(6.) Organize and direct tournaments 
(7.) Serve as spotter or scorer 



b. Teacher Aide 

(1.) Secretarial and clerical tasks 

(a) filing 

(b) sorting 

(c) scoring 



(2.) Monitor tasks 

(a) cleaning 

(b) straightening 

(c) organizing 

(a) distributing papers 

(3.) Answering questions 

(4.) Putting on hats, coats, gym shoes 

(5.) Supervising plays 

c. Readiness activities 

(1.) Reading stories 

(2.) Kelp with work sheets 

(3.) Using Peabody Kit 

(4.) Listening to child read 

(5.) Discussing or conversing with child 

(6.) Befriending child 

d. Academic tutoring 

(l.) Phonics drill 
(2.) Flesh card drill 
(3.) Printing practice supervision 
(4.) Sight word or spelling practice 



ERIC 



2. Interned iate Group 



a. Teacher aide 

(l.) Observation of teacher and class 
(2.) Supervise projects and ery.. -’ ...exits 
(3*) Kake up tests and moke up work 

(4.) Conducting spelling* bees, phonic bingo ganes, etc, 
for the entire class 

b. Individual tutoring 

(1.) Active 

(a) Having specific teaching goal or objective 
(2 # ) Passive 

(a) Work with child whu knows the materia] buu 
needs practice or drill 

(b) Listen to child read or tell stories in his 
own words 

(c) Write what child tells (child dictates story) 

(d) Play ganss 

(e) Establish big brother or sister relationship 

c. Group tutoring 

(l.) Discussion groups 

(2.) Local’ field trips or trips to library 

(3*) Supervising educational games 

(4.) Give tests or spelling words 

(5.) Supervise projects 

(6.) Serve as proctor or monitor 



D. Special Functions 



1. Escort children to library on 1 to 1 basis to explain card 
files, readers guides, etc. 

2. In spring orientation for Stn graders ~ have 1 to 1 tours of 
Brittany facilities 

3. Put out school p.. .. using a reporter from each ;; rose to 

work with junior high supervisor 

4. Have elementary child ’’audit" Brittany courses with Brittany 
student as ”big brother” 



PARTICIPANTS IN THE FALL 1967 TUTORING PROGRAM 



Brittany , Dr. David Thomas, Principal 
(CEMREL Staff) 

William Page, Project Director 
Kay VanWessem, Teacher- in-Charge 
Lillian Radloff (Mrs.), Aide 



Senior High School . Dr. Mark Boyer, Principal 
Lilburn Ochs, Counselor 
Leslie Gold 

Barbara Merlinghouse (Mrs . ) 



Blackberry Lane Elementary School , George Rau, Principal 
JoAnne Evans 
Marie M. Harlow (Mrs.) 

Melanie Sue Newcomb (Mrs.) 

Vivian Gellman (Mrs.) 

Gene Williams 



Delmar-Harvard Elementary School , Earl Greeson, Principal 
Beth E. Dennis (Mrs.) 

Fanchon A. Weitman (Mrs.) 

Doris E. Lerner (Mrs.) 

Sue Beecher (Mrs . ) 



Jackson Park Elementary School , Margaret Kerr, Principal 
Goldie Brandstadter (Mrs.) 

Cecil S. Taryle (Mrs.) 

Hermese B. Ogden (Mrs.) 

Mary Sue Hamilton (Mrs.) 

Frances E. McKinney (Mrs.) 

Neil M. Kingdon (Mrs.) 



Hawthorne Elementary Sch ool, Ray Clark, Principal 
Josephine Kidd 
Jean Lee Wheeling 
Estelle Birnbaum 
Susan Nall (Mrs.) 

Sharon K. Hanking (Mrs.) 

Jo Ann Redman 

Joyce Ann Trower (Mrs.) 

William Hykins 
Helen M. Boehm (Mrs.) 




Pershing Elementary School , James Lanman, 
Zenda Ashkanazi (Mrs.) 

Margaret Langstadt (Mrs.) 

Roney Parsons (Mrs.) 

Claudia Prentice 

Rose Marie Heinze (Mrs.) 

Nancy KaMabeb (Mrs.) 

Willard Parker 
Fanice Sudvarg (Mrs.) 

Ann Snodgrass (Mrs.) 



Principal 



Mobt) SPOTLIGHT on YOUTH 
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EDITED BY ROSE MARIE SCHOENHOEFER 



FRIDAY, MARCH 



U. City Students 
Provide Help 
For Children 



By ELLEN SMITH 

University City High School 

Several University City High 
School sophomores have, discov- 
ered the many rewards of tutor- 
ing, as each 
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p e r s o n,” exclaimed one high 
sonool sophomore. “The pro- 
gram has brought out patience 
end enthusiasm I never thought 
I possessed.” 



VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 



day, 26 tenth 
grade students 
travel to one of 
two elementary 
schools to par- 
ticipate i n a 
unique tutoring 
program. 

First con- 
ceived i n De- 
Cfmber, the 
program in- 
volves high EUen Smith 
school students donating their 
unscheduled hours for tutoring 
primary level children. The 
high school students are trans- 
ported by school bus to the par- 
ticipating elementary schools 
where they meet with their as- 
signed children for an hour a 
day. 

The results of such sessions 
are uniformly successful. “I 
was surprised todiscoverl 
could actually teach another 



The primary children are aid- 
ed in a wide variety of subjects 
by their high school tutors. 
Some are instructed in simple 
art; others are helped in math. 
One high school girl actually 
conducts a class in "Counting 
money.” 

The main subjects empha- 
sized by the sophomores, how- 
ever, are the basic reading and 
writing skills. Assigned to one, 
or two primary children, the tu- 
tors conduct sessions in oral 
reading, word recognition, and 
simple printing. The daily 
drills serve es strong reinforce- 
ments to regular classroom in- 
struction. 



“I’ve found the tutoring pro- 
gram to be highly successful,” 
explained one elementary 
school teacher. “The high 
school students who tutor my 
children are able to give them 
very important individual atten- 
tion they might not otherwise, 



receive." 

POSITIVE RESPONSE 



The children, too. have re- 
sponded positively to the tutor- 
ing program. The regularity of 
the sessions enables them to 
make rapid progress, and pro- 
vides them with a unique learn- 
ing situation. One third-gracle.r. 
who arrived in the United 




States last September knowing 
not one word of English, 
grasped the language under the 
guidance of his high school tu- 
tor. The time involved in his 
mastery of Ei glish might have 
been lengthened considerably 
had it not been for the aid of 
the high school boy. 

Guided by their eager tutors, 



the? primary children rea. t well 
to this special educational tech- 
nique. But die greatest rewards 
and satisfactions from the tu- 
toring programs are the deep 
relationships between tutor and 
child that develop. 

“My tutor?” summed up one 
bright-eyed third grader. “Why, 
she’s my friend.” 




OH 
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Students Tutor 
Through Project 

Last year Brittany started an 
experimental teaching program 
which is funded by the Central 
Midwestern Regional Education 
Laboratory (CEMREL). CEMREL 
is one of twenty education labor- 
atories receiving money from the 
United States Office of Education 
for research and development of 
programs. Mr. William Page is 
Program Activity Director, Miss 
Katherine Van Wessem is teach- 
er-in-charge, and Mrs. Radloff is 
the teaching assistant. 

The program is designed to find 
ways of individualizing instruc- 
tion. One of the major activities 
is a tutoring program. During the 
past semester there were twenty- 
six 7th graders, six eighth grad- 
ers, and three ninth graders from 
Brittany tutoring at Blackberry 
Lane, Delmar-Harvard, Haw- 
thorne, and Pershing schools. 
About forty senior high students 
tutored at Delmar-Harvard, Haw- 
thorne, and Pershing. Since se- 
mester schedule changes, a few 
of the Brittany students have had 
to drop tutoring. 

Tutors prepare their own les- 
sons in cooperation with the ele- 
mentary school teacher. Tutors 
may teach arithmetic, physical ed- 
ucation, reading, and writing, for 
grades 1 through 6 either indi- 
vidually or in small groups. 
Teachers are most enthusiastic 
about what tutors can do and 
tutors seem to gain great satis- 
faction from this volunteer work. 
Parents are very pleased with the 
extra help for their children. 




